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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


THE  Glasgow  experiment,  or  rather,  series  of  experiments, 
has  aroused  considerable  interest  in  all  those  charged  with 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  finding  employment  for  the 
blind.  A sufficient  period  has  now  elapsed  since  the  workshops 
were  municipalised  to  enable  the  careful  observer  to  detect  certain 
tendencies  and  to  draw  definite  conclusions.  The  following  report 
will,  therefore,  be  most  welcome  to  those  who  are  prepared  and  able 
to  profit  by  the  experiences  of  others.  It  will  enable  them  to  learn, 
at  no  cost  to  themselves,  what  had  to  be  tediously  acquired  during 
the  course  of  several  years  by  the  expenditure  of  much  money, 
perhaps  even  of  human  suffering,  by  the  Glasgow  pioneers. 

Much  will  depend  on  one’s  particular  philosophy  as  to  the 
ethical  or  practical  judgment  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  facts 
revealed  in  this  report.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  those 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  blind  of  the  Glasgow  area  have  found 
their  theory,  regarding  the  place  of  the  blind  in  the  community, 
lacking  when  put  to  the  test.  The  experiment  has  entered  upon 
a new  phase.  The  theory  no  longer  has  pure  benevolence  as  its 
progenitor  ; it  now  springs  from  a desire  to  enshrine  the  blind  in 
a system  of  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  community  not 
differing  in  principle  from  those  attaching  to  normal  men  and  women. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  both  the  blind  and  the  community  as  a whole 
have  benefited  by  the  change.  What  emerges  is  the  fact  that  life 
is  a co-operative  venture.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to 
make  provision  for  the  decent  maintenance  of  its  defective  members, 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  contribute  of  their  best  to  the 
common  pool.  If  the  blind  are  to  utilise  their  powers  to  the  utmost 
advantage  of  society,  then  it  will  also  be  to  the  economic  gain  of 
society  to  discover  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  blind  the  instru- 
ments, educational  and  material,  which  will  ensure  that  result. 

The  first  phase  of  the  experiment  revealed  that  an  expensive 
training,  followed  by  comparatively  generous  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, resulted  in  a heavy  burden  on  the  ratepayers  of  Glasgow. 
The  causes,  speaking  very  generally,  were  three-fold  : faulty  selection 
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of  the  occupations  which  were  to  be  carried  on,  faulty  selection  of  the 
candidates  to  enter  each  occupation,  and  the  lack  of  incentive  for 
the  blind  worker  to  do  his  best.  All  these  defects  are  now  being 
tackled  and  there  are  already  clear  indications  that  the  new  system 
will  be  justified  by  its  results.  The  revised  conditions  of  apprentice- 
ship will  make  possible  a better  selection  of  entrants  for  each  trade. 
The  minimum  wage  is  coupled  with  a standard  of  efficiency  which 
should  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  workers  to  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  their  respective  tasks.  The  success  of  the  cabinet- 
making department  is  a clear  indication  that  the  way  of  salvation 
of  the  workshop  lies  in  the  direction  of  entirely  new  occupations,  even 
though  they  may  demand  heavy  capital  outlay,  and  away  from  the 
old,  conventional  handicrafts.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  other 
centres  will  take  courage  and  launch  out  in  new  directions  ? 

ERNEST  WHITFIELD, 

B.Sc.,  Ph.D. 
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GLASGOW  ROYAL  ASYLUM  for  the  BLIND 


REPORT. 


( After  a recent  visit  to  the  above-named  Institution,  I desire  to  make 
the  following  observations .) 

NO  ONE  in  Britain  interested  in  welfare  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind  can  be  regarded  as  competent  to  express  an  opinion 
unless  he  has  taken  cognisance  of  the  developments  and 
happenings  associated  with  our  great  Institutions.  As  an  employ- 
ment agency  the  Glasgow  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind  holds  a 
premier  position,  for  at  the  present  time  employees  and  trainees 
number  approximately  600  blind  persons.  At  March  3 1st,  1931, 
there  were  431  men  and  142  women,  and  of  this  number  312  men 
and  79  women  were  employed  in  the  industrial  departments,  and 
1 1 9 men  and  63  women  were  under  training.  Since  that  date  we 
understand  that  the  numbers  have  been  still  further  increased, 
though  at  the  time  of  writing  the  latest  figures  are  not  available. 

From  time  to  time,  in  various  ways  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  review  the  work  of  this  great  organisation,  and  the  task  before  me 
in  this  report  is  to  take  account  of  recent  developments,  in  order 
that  those  for  whom  the  statement  is  prepared  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  recent  happenings  at 
this  Institution. 

I was  first  privileged  to  visit  the  Glasgow  organisation  in  1905, 
when  it  was  under  the  able  control  of  Mr.  George  Stoddart.  Despite 
the  fact  that  his  tenure  of  office  towards  its  close  was  a very  stormy 
period,  I have  ever  regarded  Mr.  Stoddart  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
administrators  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  progressive  workers 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  a great  undertaking.  It  was  due 
to  his  active  research  and  interest  that  many  of  the  innovations 
which  to-day  distinguish  the  Glasgow  workshops  were  first  adopted  ; 
particularly  so  did  he  develop  the  manufacture  of  bedding,  wire- 
work,  and  the  cabinet-making  industry,  and  it  is  a colossal  mistake 


to  assume  that  the  municipahsation  of  the  Institution  was  in  any 
degree  whatever  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  these  activities. 
As  I have  remarked,  they  were  being  operated  so  far  back  as  1905, 
and  even  at  a much  earlier  date,  and  that  with  conspicuous  success. 

In  the  year  1929,  in  consequence  of  numerous  requests  that 
were  received  from  readers  of  “ The  Tribune,”  I was  instructed  to 
make  a report  on  the  then  Glasgow  situation,  taking  account  of  the 
transfer  from  voluntary  management  to  municipal  control,  and 
giving  particulars  of  the  progress  that  had  been  registered  up  to 
that  time.  From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  report  could  not 
be  a comprehensive  one,  for  so  many  new  factors  entered  into  the 
situation  as  to  render  it  difficult  adequately  to  survey  the  position 
without  being  influenced  by  preconceived  notions. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Glasgow  organisation  that  from  1917  to  1922  was  a 
particularly  stormy  period  for  the  governors  of  the  Institution,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  was  simply  inevitable  that  some  form  of  public 
control  should  have  been  recognised,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
directors  of  the  undertaking  had  completely  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens. 

Keeping  in  mind  then  the  point  of  view  that  some  form  of 
public  control  was  inevitable,  it  will  be  appreciated  that  the  only 
administration  which  could  effectively  undertake  the  duties  was  the 
City  Council  of  Glasgow. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  difficulties  to  which  we  have 
alluded  were  not  caused  because  the  workers  were  receiving 
lower  wages  than  obtained  at  other  institutions  for  the  blind  ; as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  wage  conditions  were  better  in  Glasgow  and 
in  Edinburgh  than  were  to  be  found  in  any  other  institutions  in 
Britain.  Most  of  the  difficulties  could  and  should  have  been  settled 
by  a policy  of  give  and  take  on  both  sides.  Oftentimes  the  manage- 
ment was  unreasonable  about  little  things  which  irritated  and 
annoyed  the  workers  ; but  this  does  not  mean  that  the  attitude  of 
the  workers,  or  rather  of  those  who  represented  them,  was  always 
a correct  one.  In  my  opinion,  they  were  often  unreasonable  and 
resentful  of  a discipline  without  which  no  well-managed  organisation 
could  possibly  continue  to  function.  The  workers  wanted  municipal 
control  because  they  felt  that  it  led  to  a land  “ flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,”  but  it  is  now  quite  reasonable  to  doubt  whether  even 
more  moderate  anticipations  have  been  realised,  though  unquestion- 
ably municipal  management  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  directors 
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have  doubtless  learned  something  from  the  errors  and  misdeeds  of 
the  past. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  those  responsible  for  municipal  manage- 
ment labour  under  no  illusions  as  to  what  they  have  a right  to  expect 
from  the  workers,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  will  be 
in  a stronger  position  to  carry  out  their  intentions  than  are  the 
managers  of  voluntary  organisations. 

Despite  anything  which  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Glasgow  undertaking  is  a great  scheme  of  welfare  work 
approximately  three  times  larger  than  anything  else  of  its  kind 
outside  London.  It  continues  to  grow  m size  and  influence,  so 
that  any  criticism  must  be  directed  rather  to  details  than  to  funda- 
mental principles,  for  it  is  obvious  that  a great  municipal  charity 
is  fulfilling  its  essential  purposes  when  it  seeks  to  make  all  eligible 
beneficiaries  its  sovereign  care. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  my  report  issued  in  1929,  in  order  to  give  the  most 
complete  picture  possible  of  the  existing  situation.  At  a meeting 
of  the  Management  Committee  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Blind, 
held  on  2nd  January,  1929,  a prolonged  discussion  took  place  on 
a report  submitted  by  the  General  Secretary,  dealing  with  the 
situation  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Purse  was  instructed  to  embody  in  a 
short  memorandum  the  substance  of  this  report,  which  it  was  felt 
would  be  of  interest  and  service  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
subject.  It  was  a further  instruction  that,  as  far  as  possible,  state- 
ments should  be  made  at  intervals  on  the  situation,  in  order  that 
the  members  of  the  organisation  might  be  kept  fully  informed. 
This  present  report  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  instructions  then 
given. 

In  1923  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  decided  to  hand  over  their  organisation,  with  its  assets, 
to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  accordingly  appropriate  arrange- 
ments were  made,  under  which  assets  to  the  value  of  approximately 
£100,000  were  transferred  from  voluntary  management  to -public 
control. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for  1930-31  we  are 
told  that  its  assets  then  stood  at  £137,510  and  the  liabilities  amounted 
to  £54,377  : thus  the  estimated  net  assets  were  £103,132.  It  IS 
suggested  on  good  authority  that  if  the  estates  came  on  to  the  market, 
they  would  not  realise  anything  like  the  sum  of  £100,000.  The 


site  values  would  probably  be  nearer  £60,000,  so  that  when  the 
Corporation  took  over  the  charity,  they  were  not  becoming  possessed 
of  a concern  that  was  richly  endowed. 

The  Glasgow  authorities  realised  that  for  administrative  purposes 
it  would  be  wise  to  increase  the  area  over  which  they  could  have 
jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  the  local  authorities  of  the  south-west 
of  Scotland  were  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  City  Council  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  understanding  that  such  co-operation  would  impose 
certain  obligations  on  a pro  rata  basis  for  any  losses  that  might  be 
incurred  by  the  conduct  of  schemes  promoted  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  in  Glasgow  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

From  1923  onwards,  therefore,  the  Joint  Committee  which  was 
then  constituted  has  been  carrying  on  this  work.  Efforts  have 
been  mainly  devoted  to  the  consolidation  of  employment  and  the 
general  extension  of  working  facilities  for  employable  blind  persons. 

Thus  was  established  the  first  great  regional  organisation 
performing  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind  under  public  control.  No 
one  expected  that  this  new  creation  would  function  without  difficulty  : 
many  obstacles  have  had  to  be  overcome  and  the  great  scheme  has 
often  been  hindered  in  its  development  by  administrative  difficulties. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  have  been  good,  and  no  voluntary  organisa- 
tions have  attempted  so  thoroughly  to  set  their  houses  in  order, 
though  oftentimes  they  have  been  sorely  in  need  of  the  new 
broom. 

Whilst  something  in  a very  restricted  way  has  been  undertaken 
educationally,  workshop  conditions  have  attracted  most  attention, 
and  it  has  only  recently  been  possible  to  devote  time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  position  of  the  unemployable  blind  of  the  area — a 
situation  which  was  most  acute.  From  a statement  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  it  would  appear  that  to  provide 
a grant  for  the  unemployable  blind  of  approximately  25s.  per  week, 
the  cost  involved  to  the  City  authorities  would  be  about  £41,000  per 
annum,  so  that  the  problem  before  them  is  one  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Commenting  recently  on  the  subject  in  ‘ ‘ The  Tribune,” 
which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  the  Blind,  the 
Editor  observes  : — 

" Much  has  been  written  of  late  regarding  the  alleged  success  of 
the  system  operating  in  Glasgow  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  be  able  satisfactorily  to  gauge  what  is  meant 
by  success  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but  if  the  degree  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  expenditure  incurred,  and  if  there  are  to  be  no  other  qualifying 
considerations,  then  certainly  the  Glasgow  experiment,  in  so  far  as 
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it  has  gone,  may  be  regarded  as  successful.  We  are  compelled, 
however,  to  view  this  matter  rather  more  critically,  and  to  ask  our- 
selves certain  pertinent  questions  which  go  deeper  than  some  of  the 
surface  considerations  that  are  allowed  to  obtrude  themselves  so 
noisily  in  some  quarters.  The  success  of  all  our  educational  machinery, 
whether  it  be  directed  to  obtaining  results  from  the  professional  man 
or  from  the  artisan,  must  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  where  it 
renders  the  individual  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  may  be,  and  judged 
from  this  standard,  the  Glasgow  system  falls  far  short  of  what  we 
have  a right  to  expect.” 

This  observation,  however,  must  not  be  understood  simply  to 
apply  to  the  Glasgow  organisation.  It  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  other  agencies  in  that  the  economic  results  accruing  from  the 
industries  practised  make  a disappointing  contribution  when  com- 
pared with  wage  subsidies.  The  probabilities  are  that  some  of  the 
least  remunerative  industries  practised  tend  to  lower  actual  earning 
power  and  reflect  adversely  on  wage  conditions  generally.  Some 
of  the  industries  practised  at  the  Glasgow  Institution  yield  a very 
low  return  in  monetary  values  ; yet  the  minimum  wage,  namely, 
50s.  per  week  to  men  and  33s.  per  week  to  women,  must  be  paid, 
though  it  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  earning  capacity.  For  example, 
the  earnings  of  some  women  workers  are  so  very  low  that  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  pay  their  proportion  of  National  Health  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  contributions,  sufficient  money  would  not 
be  forthcoming  from  economic  earnings  with  which  to  discharge 
these  obligations.  It  may  be  said  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  women  workers  only  earn  a few  shillings  weekly  Male 
adult  labour  in  some  departments  does  not  show  a more  successful 
return,  economic  earnings  being  registered  at  a very  low  level. 

There  is  a tendency,  particularly  noticeable  in  most  minimum 
wage-paying  institutions,  for  this  condition  of  things  to  be  very 
marked,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  remedied  under  such 
a system  of  wage  payments.  Even  if  the  industries  practised  were 
more  remunerative  than  they  are,  human  beings  will  generally 
fail  unless  they  are  provided  with  a definite  incentive  to  maintain 
their  earning  power.  It  is  true  of  Glasgow  as  of  other  institutions, 
that  occupations  are  classified  as  possessing  earning  power  which 
are  really  in  the  nature  of  pastime  pursuits. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  recently  introduced  in  this 
Institution  provides  a productivity  and  efficiency  test,  and  this  will 
go  a long  way  to  eliminating  some  of  the  dead  weight  which  the 
system  has  had  to  carry  for  many  years.  Particulars  of  this  new 
arrangement  will  be  found  m an  appendix  to  this  report. 
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A reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Glasgow  Institution 
for  the  past  few  years  will  disclose  some  interesting  figures  : — 

Augmentation  of  Wages, 


Year. 

Economic  Earnings. 

including  Insurances. 

£ 

£ 

1926-27 

9,846 

21,256 

1927-28 

11,008 

26,875 

1928-29 

11,027 

23,700 

1929-30 

10,325 

23,800 

1930-31 

9,965 

24,500 

In  a series  of  articles  I 

am  contributing  to  “ The  New  Beacon  ” 

under  the  title  of  “ Methods  of  Remuneration,”  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  examine  many  systems  of  wage  payments,  and  by  com- 
parison with  other  organisations,  the  Glasgow  undertaking  is  not 
more  costly  than  many  others  where  the  minimum  wage  is  in  opera- 
tion, or  where  basic  wages  are  such  as,  in  fact,  to  constitute  minimum 
rates  of  payment,  though  the  system,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  given 
another  label  by  the  institution  authorities  concerned. 

Owing  very  largely  to  the  commercial  success  which  has 
attended  the  activities  of  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at 
least  in  some  of  its  departments,  the  extent  of  the  trade  turnover 
and  profits  accruing  therefrom,  have  relieved  the  organisation  of 
many  liabilities  which  ordinarily  fall  upon  a charitable  institution, 
and  this  fact  has  in  turn  been  reflected  in  the  accounts.  Had  not 
these  factors  been  present,  the  financial  burden  devolving  upon  the 
municipality  would  have  been  very  heavy  indeed.  As  it  is,  the 
estimated  annual  loss,  apart  from  the  money  that  has  to  be  provided 
for  the  augmentation  of  wages,  is  in  excess  of  £4,000  per  annum. 

I have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Glasgow 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  is  the  employment  agency  for  the  south-west 
of  Scotland,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  deficit  and  a like  proportion  of  the  money 
required  for  the  augmentation  of  wages,  are  charges  that  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  ratepayers  of  that  city. 

To  return  then  for  a moment  to  the  trade  turnover,  the  following 
figures  are  interesting,  since  they  emphasise  the  fact  that  a municipal 
undertaking  operating  on  behalf  of  the  blind  may  quite  legitimately 
expand  its  commercial  activities  in  competition  with  the  ordinary 
trader,  so  long  as  the  rates  are  not  employed  to  undercut  other 
manufacturers. 


Year. 

£ 

1926-27  - - - 

- - - - 50,074 

1927-28 

- 58,583 

1928-29 

- - - - 70,886 

1929-30 

70,225 

1930-31 

- - - - 61,400 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  difficulty,  as  the  figures  disclose  ; 
but  despite  the  general  trade  depression,  unemployment  among 
the  workers  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  is  only  about  7 per  cent., 
the  deficiency  in  trade  turnover  being  largely  attributable  to  the 
decrease  in  contracts  with  shipping  companies  owing  to  the  present 
industrial  situation. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  consider  from  time  to  time 
the  trading  results  of  a large  number  of  institutions,  and  I am 
satisfied  that,  taking  the  individual  as  the  unit  of  production,  the 
sales  effected  by  the  Glasgow  authority  on  a per  capita  basis  do  not 
give  higher  results  than  those  obtaining  in  most  other  trading 
organisations  that  are  comparable  in  size. 

Although  the  trade  turnover  is  relatively  high,  the  results  are 
in  a large  measure  neutralised  by  the  continued  maintenance  of 
departments  that  are  costly  to  run  and  economically  unsound. 
Because  of  these  considerations  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
Institution  tend  to  minimise  the  trade  losses  that  would  ordinarily 
be  sustained  under  a minimum  wage  system,  and  so  long  as  this  can 
be  done  effectively  as  in  Glasgow,  many  of  the  objsctions  that 
might  be  urged  against  the  system  have  little  or  no  substance.  One 
cannot  but  deplore  a situation  in  which  general  economic  utility 
plays  such  an  insignificant  part  in  the  life  of  a great  undertaking. 

If  it  is  held  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  income  secured  to 
the  blind  employee  must  be  derived  from  subsidies,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  no  authority  other  than  a great  municipality  can  for  very  long 
sustain  such  a burden  ; certainly  voluntary  institutions  could  never 
carry  for  an  indefinite  period  charges  of  this  kind.  According  to 
a certain  school  of  thought,  however,  this  consideration  is  not  one 
which  is  of  paramount  importance,  since  the  obligation  can  quite 
legitimately  be  thrust  upon  the  rates. 

The  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  output  at  the  Glasgow 
Institution  is  registered  at  an  unreasonably  low  level,  a circumstance 
that  is  largely  attributable  to  a bad  legacy  which  the  present  manage- 
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ment  has  inherited  and  which,  as  I have  indicated,  will  be  subject 
to  some  correction  under  the  new  system  of  wage  payments  for 
apprentice  labour. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  suggest  that  conditions  in  Glasgow 
in  this  respect  differ  essentially  from  those  in  other  institutions 
where  guaranteed  wages  are  paid.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
give  other  instances  of  a similar  character,  but  it  will  be  agreed  that 
wherever  wages  are  fixed  without  reference  to  output,  results  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  must  be  disastrous.  An  ordinary 
employer  of  labour,  operating  in  an  industry  where  minimum  wages 
are  paid,  generally  knows  that  such  a minimum  has  been  fixed  on 
well-ascertained  data,  two  important  factors  having  influenced  the 
wage  standard,  viz.,  the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  produce  the 
average  amount  paid  under  the  arrangement  and  the  ability  of  the 
industry  to  yield  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production. 
Minimum  wages  paid  by  the  directors  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
are  never  subjected  to  these  scientific  tests  and  are  therefore  largely 
monetary  gifts. 

Very  few  workers  employed  in  the  Glasgow  Institution  or 
elsewhere  can  earn  anything  like  the  minimum  wages  that  are  paid, 
whereas  in  a number  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  piecework 
system  with  subsidies  invariably  registers  production  at  a level 
incomparably  higher.  The  amount  of  relief  may  be  less,  but  real 
wages  are  usually  more  substantial. 

On  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit  to  the  Glasgow  Institution 
I was  much  impressed  with  the  commodious  and  well-appointed 
factory  at  Possilpark.  It  was  planned  to  be  essentially  a useful 
building,  and  those  who  are  in  control  there,  as  well  as  the  employees, 
seem  to  be  very  appreciative  of  the  facilities  it  provides.  Certainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ease  with  which  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  can  be  handled  and  despatched,  it  seems  to  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  many  institution  authorities  who  are 
contemplating  the  erection  of  workshops  might  very  well  see  the 
Glasgow  factory.  It  was  built  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary 
commercial  firm,  and  eventually  came  on  the  market  at  a very  low 
price.  The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  made  a very 
economical  and  judicious  purchase  of  a building  capable  of  providing 
for  an  expansion  of  industry  over  many  years  to  come. 

Though  the  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  the  first  institution 
in  Britain  to  be  municipalised,  it  does  not  appear  to  enjoy  any  extra- 
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ordinary  privileges  from  the  municipality.  A considerable  amount 
of  work  seems  to  be  provided  for  the  Institution  by  local  authorities, 
but  the  prices  are  strictly  competitive  and  care  is  exercised  in  the 
direction  of  protecting  the  ratepayers  against  any  unreasonable 
charges  that  might  be  imposed  on  behalf  of  a municipal  undertaking. 

In  an  earlier  paragraph  of  this  report  I referred  briefly  to 
industries  that  are  practised  at  the  Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  that  are  not  usually  found  associated  with  other  similar  enter- 
prises. Apart  from  the  cabinet-making  side  of  the  work,  there  is 
nothing,  I think,  of  outstanding  economic  interest  or  importance 
that  could  with  advantage  be  copied  by  other  agencies,  but  I am 
convinced  that  other  societies  could  do  something  worth  while  with 
wood-work  as  an  additional  occupation.  I have  frequently  seen 
it  stated,  by  managers  of  London  workshops  particularly,  that  this 
industry  is  not  one  which  it  would  be  worth  while  adopting  in  the 
Metropolitan  area.  To  this  point  of  view  I am  unequivocally 
opposed,  and  it  is  arrant  nonsense  to  dismiss  the  idea  so  summarily. 

If  it  is  suggested  that  cabinet-making  is  an  occupation  in  which 
a vast  amount  of  competition  exists,  particularly  in  the  London 
area  because  of  cheaply  produced  furniture,  the  same  may  be  said 
with  quite  as  much  justification  of  any  industry  capable  of  employing 
large  numbers  of  persons  and  practised  by  the  blind.  I have  never 
for  a moment  thought,  nor  have  I seen  it  suggested  by  anyone 
competent  to  express  an  opinion,  that  we  could  with  advantage 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  the  very  cheap  furniture,  but  proceeding 
along  the  lines  that  are  so  closely  followed  in  Glasgow,  a medium 
quality  of  furniture  might  very  properly  be  manufactured  in  London 
under  quite  as  good  conditions  as  in  any  other  part  of  Britain. 
Indeed,  the  people  in  the  business  whom  I have  consulted  say  quite 
frankly  that,  with  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  results  would  be  inferior  to  those 
obtaining,  say,  in  the  basket-making  trade,  and  infinitely  better 
than  those  we  derive,  for  example,  from  brush-making  or  mat- 
making. If  it  is  objected  that  considerable  capital  would  be  required 
with  which  to  equip  a proper  factory,  the  reply  is  that  the  results 
would  justify  such  an  outlay,  in  that  the  industry  is  capable  of 
absorbing  a reasonably  large  number  of  people,  and  the  money  could 
be  secured  for  a project  so  attractive.  At  all  events,  I cannot  for 
a moment  agree  that  a case  has  been  made  out  against  the  adoption 
of  an  industry  of  this  kind,  more  especially  so  when  we  hear  people 
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talking  about  the  introduction  of  blanket-making  as  an  occupation 
for  the  blind. 

If  we  were  to  visit  one  of  the  large  Yorkshire  factories  and  see 
blankets  being  made  on  the  great  power  looms,  and  still  feel  that 
here  is  an  industry  worth  considering,  I respectfully  suggest  that  the 
data  for  the  adoption  of  cabinet-making  as  an  occupation  for  the 
blind  is  much  more  substantial  than  the  evidence  afforded  for  our 
introduction  to  the  woollen  industry.  Both  of  the  occupations 
mentioned  should  be  tried  out  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
possible,  and  despite  the  rigorous  competition  which  is  to  be  found 
in  each  of  these  spheres,  employment  could  probably  be  provided 
for  a reasonable  number  of  blind  workers. 

Since  the  city  fathers  of  Glasgow  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  direction  and  control  of  welfare  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
other  county  borough  authorities  have  adopted  a similar  course  of 
procedure.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  can  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  if  a vestige  of  the  voluntary 
system  is  to  survive,  much  more  active  and  intelligent  co-operation 
and  enterprise  must  be  displayed  by  the  workshop  managers  than 
has  so  far  characterised  their  respective  administrations.  All  the 
talk  about  central  marketing  schemes  will  avail  them  little.  Their 
specific  business  is  to  concentrate  upon  securing  all  the  available 
trade  in  their  own  areas,  the  object  for  which  they  were  appointed. 
To  wriggle  out  of  their  obligations  by  attempting  to  set  up  yet 
another  costly  organisation  for  trading  purposes  is  to  impose  still 
heavier  production  and  distribution  costs  on  industries  where  the 
profits  are  always  a negligible  quantity.  If  managers  are  forced  to 
admit  their  own  incompetence  by  seeking  merely  to  transfer  their 
responsibilities  to  some  ephemeral  creation  of  their  own,  subscribers 
and  the  public  generally  must  sooner  or  later  question  the  value  of 
many  lucrative  official  appointments. 

Already  it  is  known  that  some  municipalities  are  beginning 
to  resent  the  existence  of  organisations  composed  entirely  of  paid 
officials  who  merely  prepare  programmes  and  initiate  policies.  It 
seems  to  some  people  at  least  that  these  vested  interests  are  neither 
good  for  the  blind  community  nor  advantageous  to  the  subscribing 
public.  Managers  of  institutions  for  the  blind  have  rarely  been 
conspicuously  clever,  and  they  will  be  well  advised  in  the  future  if 
they  show  a disposition  to  co-operate  more  readily  with  the  business 
man,  and  to  recognise  that  they  are  after  all  servants  of  the  public 
and  not  paid  dictators. 
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In  Britain  the  institutions  for  the  blind  showing  the  largest 
trade  turnover  are  those  whose  managers  are  to  be  found  working 
assiduously  for  regional  trade.  They  have  no  time  for  bemoaning 
their  fate  and  are  too  self-respecting  to  be  incessantly  on  the  qui  vive 
for  every  conceivable  opportunity  of  relieving  themselves  of  the 
obligations  they  espoused  from  the  very  first  day  of  their  appointments. 

It  is  a mistake  to  assume  that  voluntary  institutions  can  claim 
a monopoly  of  the  goodwill  of  the  community.  Prior  to  the  advent 
of  any  municipal  schemes,  the  uninspired  prophets  used  to  tell  us 
that  when  once  the  local  authorities  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  blind,  “ the  wells  of  public  generosity  would  dry  up.” 
We  now  know  how  greatly  mistaken  such  people  were.  The  Glasgow 
Institution  has  continued  to  receive  legacies  from  1923  onwards, 
in  addition  to  subscriptions  and  donations.  Other  municipal 
undertakings  on  behalf  of  the  blind  have  also  benefited  in  like  manner. 

Below  I give  a few  figures  showing  the  legacies  received  by 
the  Glasgow  Institution  in  some  typical  years  : — 

Year. 

1925- 26  - - - - 

1926- 27  - - - - 

1927- 28  - - - - 

1929- 30  - - - - 

1930- 31  - - - - 

I have  not  the  figures  by  me  for  1 928-29 

In  conclusion,  I merely  desire  to  observe  that  the  control  by 
the  municipality  of  the  Glasgow  Institution  has  now  passed  far 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  unquestionably  the  system  has 
come  to  stay.  It  has  much  to  commend  it  and  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  laissez-faire  policy  which  characterises  some 
of  the  administrations  under  voluntary  management  and  control. 
Since  1 926  nearly  200  additional  workers  have  been  regularly 
employed  by  this  organisation,  and  its  continued  growth  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  its  permanence  and  virility. 

BEN  PURSE, 

Hon.  General  Secretary. 

4th  April , 1932.  National  Union  of  the  Blind. 
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Appendix  I. 


Statement  made  by  the 

Manager  of  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow. 


Report  on  Earning  Capacity  of  Workers. 

There  are  many  workers  in  the  Institution  who  have  received 
training  and,  owing  to  the  system  at  present  in  operation,  auto- 
matically become  journeymen  workers  at  the  full  pay  of  50s.  per 
week  for  men  and  33s.  per  week  for  women  ; yet  they  are  only 
capable  of  earning  a few  shillings  per  week.  In  some  cases  the 
augmentation  is  as  high  as  45s.  for  men  and  30s.  for  women.  These 
persons  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  become  journeymen 
workers.  Unfortunately,  when  the  minimum  wage  was  adopted, 
no  conditions  were  attached  to  it ; blind  persons  were  admitted  for 
training  and,  at  the  termination  of  their  training  period,  became 
journeymen  or  women  receiving  the  full  minimum  wage  irrespective 
of  their  earning  capacity  or  the  quality  of  their  work. 

I agree  with  a minimum  wage  for  blind  persons,  but  they  should 
be  capable  of  earning  a fair  percentage  of  same  before  being  granted 
the  full  pay  and,  by  adopting  the  system  of  compelling  a trainee 
to  reach  a certain  percentage  of  earning  capacity  before  passing 
from  one  grade  to  another,  it  will  not  only  ensure  better  workers, 
but  will  prevent  malingering. 

We  have,  at  present,  approximately  50  trainees  who,  owing  to 
their  mental  or  physical  disability,  are  incapable  of  ever  becoming 
wage  earners. 

I would  recommend  the  Committee  to  provide  “ Homes,”  one 
for  males  and  one  for  females,  where  they  could  be  kept  occupied  in 
simple  work  which  would  be  useful  for  the  various  industrial  depart- 
ments— they  would  live  in  the  Homes  and  be  well  cared  for  and 
receive  only  a small  allowance  for  “ pocket-money.” 
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Appendix  II. — System  of  Apprenticeship,  Rates  of  Payment,  etc.  Earning  Capacity  of  Trainees. 

Proposed  Standard  of  Earnings  to  be  reached  by  Trainees  previous  to  their  passing  from 

one  grade  to  another. 

Semi-Sighted  Males.  All  Trades  except  Mats.  Minimum  Wage,  50/-. 
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Totally  Blind  Males.  All  Trades  except  Mats. 
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Appendix  II  (continued). 
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Note. — Our  training  period  is  5 years.  The  sixth  year  being  counted  as  improver,  the  trainee  becoming  a journeyman 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  year. 


Appendix  III. 


Expenditure  by  Local  Authorities  on 
Augmentation  of  Wages,  1930-31. 


Below  I give  a few  figures  showing  the  expenditure  incurred 
by  local  authorities  on  the  provision  of  grants  for  augmentation  of 
wages.  These  figures  are  by  no  means  complete,  but  illustrate  the 
growing  expenditure  on  this  service  : these  sums  were  provided 
for  the  year  1 930-3 1 . 


Institution. 

No.  of  Employees. 

Economic 

Earnings. 

£ 

Augmentation 
of  Wages. 

L 

Birmingham 

211 

8,875 

11,761 

Bristol 

85 

1,568 

4,247 

Cardiff 

88 

2,237 

4,805 

Dundee 

120 

3,376 

4,387 

Edinburgh  - 

113 

2,288 

18,144 

Glasgow 

391 

9,965 

24,500 

Hull  - 

89 

3,468 

6,508 

Leeds  - 

102 

3,589 

4,727 

Leicester 

59 

1,831 

3,290 

Liverpool  - 

179 

8,757 

9,666 

London  County 
Council  - 

i 

545  (approx.)  - 

| No  reliable ) 
figures 
available  ) 

18,558 

Manchester  - 

209 

6,074 

6,015 

Middlesex  County 
Council  - 

I 

60  (approx.)  j 

| No  reliable ) 
figures  L 
[ available  | 

1,766 

Nottingham 

82 

4,435 

2,882 

IS 


